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VFV  on  the  Farm  Front 


More  than  400,000  city  boys  and  girls  under 
18  years  of  age  helped  to  produce  food  for  freedom 
by  doing  farm  work  as  Victory  Farm  Volunteers 
in  1943.  In  addition,  thousands  of  farm  boys 
and  girls  worked  on  farms  in  their  neighborhoods. 
Youth  have  been  a  decisive  factor  in  helping 
farmers  to  produce  the  greatest  crop  on  record. 
In  this  connection  they  have  done  almost  every 


Not  far  from  Pearl  Harbor,  these  Hawaiian  young  people 
have  learned  at  first  hand  the  value  of  their  work  on 
the  farm  front  in  our  fight  for  freedom. 

These  girls,  who  stopped  work 
to  pose  on  a  ladder,  represent 
New  Hampshire  young  peo- 
ple who  picked  600,000  boxes 
of  apples  in  1943. 


kind  of  farm  work.  Often  an  entire  crop  has 
been  rescued  by  the  timely  work  of  young  people. 
Some  city  boys  and  girls  living  on  farms  have 
acted  as  emergency  hired  hands.  Sometimes 
young  people  have  made  up  the  entire  labor 
supply. 

Even  more  food  is  needed  in  1944  than  in  1943. 
That  means  the  farm  family  must  have  more 
help  to  raise  it.  The  Nation  will  need  at  least 
1,200,000  youth  to  work  on  the  farm  front  this 
year. 

Not  all  communities  have  employed  youth  labor 
successfully,  and  sometimes  farmers,  as  well  as 
youth,  have  been  dissatisfied.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  farmers  have  found  youth  as  efficient 
as  their  usual  hired  help.  Farmers  in  New  Mexico 
for  example,  say  they  do  not  know  what  they 
would  have  done  without  youth  in  1943.  This 
publication  tells  how  successful  programs  are 
operating.  It  may  be  of  value  in  mobilizing, 
selecting,  training,  placing,  and  supervising  youth 
in  communities  needing  them  for  farm  work. 


ORGANIZATION 


Under  the  leadership  of  the  extension  services 
in  48  States  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  youth 
are  mobilized  as  VFV's  and  form  part  of  the 
U.  S.  Crop  Corps.  This  program  operates  under 
authority  of  Public  Law  229  of  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress  and  is  administered,  through  the  Fed- 
eral Extension  Service  of  the  War  Food  Admin- 


VFV's  supplied  60  percent  of  all  emergency  farm 
labor  in  Iowa.  This  boy  is  cleaning  a  feed  trough. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  contamination. 


Youth  supplemented  the  regular 
cotton-picking  crews  in  South 
Carolina.  North  Carolina 
youth  picked  over  1,000,000 
pounds  of  cotton  in  one  county. 


istration.  The  program  has  the  active  support 
and  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education,  schools,  youth-serving  agencies,  civic 
organizations,  farm  leaders,  and  others.  Young 
people  who  are  already  members  of  a  youth  or- 
ganization do  not  stop  belonging  to  such  an 
organization,  but  are  given  extra  recognition  as 
being  part  of  this  Nation-wide  food-producing 
enterprise.  They  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  the 
VFV  insignia. 

In  addition  to  the  Office  of  Education,  some 
of  the  national  agencies  rendering  valuable  assist- 
ance in  the  VFV  program  are: 


procedures  with  county  and  local  farm  labor 
committees. 

Standards  for  the  selection,  placement,  and 
supervision  of  VFV's  are  agreed  upon,  and  public 
interest  and  support  are  enlisted  through  radio 
and  the  press.  Community  recruitment  and 
placement  offices  are  often  maintained  within  the 
county.  Michigan,  for  example,  had  over  550 
such  placement  centers  in  operation  in  1943. 
Schools  or  other  public  agency  offices  are  often 
used  for  this  purpose 


Boys'  Clubs  of  America 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 
Camp  Fire  Girls 
Children's  Bureau,  United 

States   Department  of 

Labor 
4-H  Clubs 
Girl  Scouts 

International    Council  of 

Religious  Education 
Jewish  Welfare  Board 
National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,   Youth  De- 
partment 


National  Committee  on 
Boys    and    Girls  Club 
Work 

National  Federation  of  Set- 
tlements 

Office  of  Civilian  Defense 

United  States  Public  Health 
Service 

United  States  Employment 
Service 

Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation 

Young  Women's  Christian 
Association 


Last  year's  experience  shows  that  every  com- 
munity has  many  organizations  and  individuals 
willing  to  help  whenever  they  understand  the  need. 

Each  State  extension  service  has  a  State  super- 
visor in  charge  of  the  VFV  program.  Since 
youth  is  considered  as  but  one  of  several  sources 
of  labor  supply,  the  VFV  program  is  coordinated 
through  the  county  extension  office.  County 
farm  labor  assistants,  under  the  guidance  of 
county  extension  agents,  work  out  plans  and 


Though  most  of  Missouri's 
10,000  VFV's  picked  straw- 
berries and  cotton,  some  of 
the  more  capable  boys  were 
assigned  to  such  jobs  as 
tractor  driving. 


Through  the  cooperation  of 
schools,  1,600  Tennessee 
youth  were  released  to  help 
pick  strawberries. 


Cooperation  of  the  schools,  youth-serving  agencies,  and 
the  Extension  Service  helped  to  make  youth  an  im- 
portant labor  supply  in  1943.  Here  the  State  VFV 
supervisor,  a  teacher,  and  the  school  superintendent 
are  making  plans. 


Girl  Scout  farm  aides  harvested  15  tons  of  currants  in 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  The  farmer's  wife  checks  the 
baskets  in  on  this  farm. 


RECRUITING 

"How  many  young  people  will  our  farmers 
need?"  is  one  of  the  first  questions  local  com- 
mittees try  to  answer.  The  earlier  the  plans  are 
made,  the  more  effective  the  recruiting  that  can 
be  done  by  the  schools,  Boy  Scouts,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
or  whatever  organization  has  been  given  the  job 
locally  by  the  county  extension  service. 

When  recruiting  is  done  according  to  need  for  a 
specific  job,  overrecruitment  and  consequent  dis- 
appointment of  youth  can  be  avoided.  When  re- 
cruitment is  done  in  time  to  allow  for  selection  and 
preparation  of  suitable  workers,  farmers  are  more 
likely  to  be  satisfied. 

Not  all  city  youth  are  suitable  for  work  on  the 
farm.    Often  young  people  sign  up  before  they 


Designated  as  local  recruitment  and  placement  officers 
by  the  county  agent,  teachers  often  help  youth  in 
signing  up  for  service  on  the  farm  front. 

When  the  farmer  could  not  supply 
his  own  labor,  extension  farm 
labor  assistants,  such  as  this 

one  (right)  in  South  Dakota,  Alabama  boys 

took  work  orders  for  VFV's.  harvest  the 


realize  what  farm  work  is  like  and  what  is  expected 
of  them.  They  should  know  that  hardships  as 
well  as  fun  are  involved.  They  should  know  why 
they  are  needed,  what  kind  of  work  they  will  do, 
what  the  pay  and  hours  of  work  will  be.  When 
they  know  these  things  young  people,  and  their 
parents,  can  judge  better  whether  they  are  ready 
and  able  to  do  good  work.  Patriotism  was  found 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  volunteering 
for  farm  work  in  1943.  Other  recruiting  appeals 
can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  healthful  outdoor 
living,  a  chance  to  earn  a  little  money,  the  charac- 
ter-building values  of  rural  work  experience,  and 
the  chance  to  be  of  real  wartime  service. 

VFV  insignia,  recruiting  leaflets,  identification 
cards,  and  posters  can  be  obtained  from  the 
county  extension  agent's  office. 


SELECTION 


Local  farm  labor  committees  and  VFV  re- 
cruitment officers  consider  many  factors  in 
selecting  the  right  boy  or  girl  for  the  right  farm. 
They  take  into  account,  for  instance,  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Age. — Is  the  youth  mature  enough  to  do 
the  work,  overcome  homesickness,  ad- 
just to  a  new  life? 

2.  Weight. — Is  he  big  enough  for  the  job? 

3.  Health. — Has  the  school  nurse  or  a 
physician  approved  him  for  farm  work? 

4.  Alertness. — Is  he  mentally  awake? 

5.  Attitudes. — Is  he  cooperative,  eager  to 
learn,  and  willing  to  adjust? 

Selections  are  often  based  on  the  suggestions  of 
school   advisers   and   guidance   officers,  school 


pitched  in  to  help 
sweetpotato  crop. 


This  Mississippi  boy  had  an  all- 
summer  job  and  learned  to  culti- 
vate with  a  team.  City  and  rural 
youth  harvested  nearly  a  third  of 
the  State's  cotton  crop. 


records,  and  personal  interviews.  Child-labor  laws, 
which  usually  require  work  permits  for  minors, 
need  to  be  considered  in  making  selections. 

A  training  or  preparation  program  lasting 
several  weeks  gives  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
select  promising  youth.  In  Minneapolis,  for 
instance,  1,381  young  people  enrolled  for  farm 
work.  Six  hundred  were  finally  selected  and 
placed  on  farms,  after  taking  a  course  in  farm 
work.  Ninety  percent  completed  their  jobs 
successfully.  When  selected  and  placed  by  per- 
sons who  know  them,  youth  are  more  likely  to  be 
matched  to  the  proper  job.  Youth-agency  work- 
ers, church  leaders,  school  officials,  and  athletic 
coaches  have  done  excellent  work  in  this  field. 
More  communities  will  find  these  resources  help- 
ful in  1944. 

PREPARATION  and  TRAINING 

Thousands  of  young  people  without  previous 
farm  experience  or  training  did  a  good  job  last 
year.  This  year  also,  many  boys  and  girls  will 
receive  most  of  their  training  as  they  work  on  the 
farm.  However,  when  youth  have  had  some 
preliminary  orientation — some  preparation  for 
farm  work — they  get  used  to  farm  life  more  quick- 
ly and  learn  to  do  their  jobs  more  efficiently. 

Several  ways  are  open  to  help  prepare  young 
people  for  farm  service.  Many  schools,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, have  orientation  programs.  Such  courses 
help  youth  to  learn  the  importance  of  food  pro- 
duction by  giving  them  a  glimpse  of  the  farming 
industry  in  the  area  where  they  will  work.  They 
learn  farm  terms  and  how  to  protect  their  health 
and  safety.    By  spending  week  ends  and  vaca- 


tions in  farm  homes,  they  learn  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  farm  family  living  and  rural  surroundings. 
These  visits  are  often  arranged  by  the  local  4-H 
Club  leader,  the  agricultural  instructor,  or  leaders 
of  local  farm  groups.  One-  or  two-week  courses 
at  colleges  and  schools  of  agriculture  are  valuable. 
In  West  Virginia,  171  boys  were  given  this  kind  . 
of  preliminary  farm  training. 


Age,  weight,  health,  and  mental  alertness  are  all  impor- 
tant in  finding  the  right  youth  for  farm  jobs. 


Caring  for  horses  is  a 
favorite  job  of  boys 
living  on  farms. 


Working  in  organized  platoons  under 
adult  leadership,  4,000  youth  helped 
to  harvest  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops  in  Oregon. 


The  hard  work  of  youth,  like  these  in 
Georgia,  helped  to  save  the  peanut 
crop  in  several  Southern  States. 


Learning  by  doing  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  master 
farm  work. 


Group  meetings  with  workers  out  in  the  field  help  to 
improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work.  This 
home  demonstration  agent  explains  the  "how"  and 
"why"  to  some  new  bean  pickers. 


Informal  meetings  of  youth,  and  group  discus- 
sions with  their  leaders  have  been  helpful.  Youth- 
serving  agencies  such  as  the  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Jewish,  Catholic,  and  Protestant 
youth  groups  include  this  type  of  preparation  in 
their  programs. 

Training  can  be  carried  on  effectively  in  work 
camps.  Talks  by  farmers,  moving  pictures,  and 
demonstrations  of  farm  jobs  all  have  been  used  in 
helping  to  prepare  the  campers. 

When  emergencies  arise,  and  youth  respond  to 
the  call  to  save  crops  close  to  town,  extensive 
training  cannot  usually  be  planned.  However,  a 
few  group  meetings — often  right  in  the  field — for 
giving  simple  instructions  help  the  VFV's  to  do  a 
better  job. 

Farmers  want  to  help  boys  and  girls  succeed  in 
their  work.  They  know  it  pays.  Every  farmer 
has  his  own  way  of  doing  a  job,  and  good  instruc- 
tion by  the  farmer  is  therefore  one  key  to  success. 
This  year  many  more  farmers  are  learning  how  to 
get  their  way  of  doing  the  job  across  to  the  new 
workers.  Many  States  are  making  this  possible 
through  a  Job  Instruction  Training  (J.  I.  T.) 
program.  This  program  is  discussed  in  Farm  Job 
Instruction  Training  (U.  S.  Ext.  Serv.  Cir.  405, 
8  pp.    April  1943.  Processed). 

INSURANCE  and  SAFETY 

Through  the  cooperation  of  many  insurance 
companies,  VFV's  and  their  supervisors  are 
fortunate  in  having  a  special  accident  policy 
available  at  low  cost.  Several  States  have  ex- 
cellent plans  for  helping  farmers  to  obtain  work- 
men's compensation  insurance,  which  protects 
both  the  farmer  and  the  worker.    Safety  hints, 


Learning  technical  skills  such  as 
roguing  peas  is  accomplished 
quickly  under  such  trained  in- 
struction as  this  Montana  high 
school  girl  is  receiving. 


Instructed  by  their  county  agent, 
30  boys  learned  to  snap  be- 
tween 20  to  30  tons  of  sweet 
corn  a  day  in  a  Delaware 
county. 


These  members  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica learned  to  care  for  pigs  as  part  of 
their  camp  program  and  enjoyed  it, 
judging  from  their  expressions. 


pamphlets,  and  posters  are  useful  in  calling  the 
attention  of  both  farmers  and  youth  to  hazards  on 
the  farm.  Some  pictures  in  this  publication,  for 
example,  show  boys  working  without  shirts.  It  is 
well  to  warn  young  people  against  the  dangers  of 
severe  sunburn.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
continued  exposure  to  the  sun  can  bring  serious 
consequences.  Always,  it  is  important  to  get  a 
coat  of  sun  tan  gradually.  The  job  of  the  super- 
visor is  to  see  that  the  boys  and  girls  avoid  these 
common  mistakes.  It  is  well  also  to  advise  them 
of  the  proper  stance  for  lifting  heavy  objects,  and 
the  correct  methods  of  handling  ladders,  tools, 
and  other  equipment.  A  full  discussion  of  this 
subject  may  be  found  in  publications  dealing 
primarily  with  safety.  Further  particulars  are 
available  at  the  county  agent's  office. 

COOPERATION  of  PARENTS 

Parents  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
farm  labor  program,  because  it  involves  the  safety, 
health,  and  welfare  of  their  sons  and  daughters. 
When  they  understand  the  importance  and  value 
of  farm  work  for  their  youngsters  and  know  that 
youth  are  properly  taken  care  of  on  the  farms  in 
their  community,  they  will  endorse  the  VFV. 
They  will  then  help  to  prepare  their  boys  and 
girls.  Here  is  what  a  city  father  said  after  visiting 
his  son  on  a  midwestern  farm:  "My  boy  has 
learned  to  work,  to  be  on  his  own  away  from  the 
protection  of  home  and  friends,  to  meet  each  day 
as  it  unfolds,  and  to  feel  confident  of  his  ability. 
He  has  learned  the  meaning  of  sacrifice  and  the 
value  of  plain,  honest  toil." 

The  written  consent  of  parents  should  always 
be  obtained  in  the  VFV  program  before  a  young 
worker  is  placed  on  a  farm. 

These  Pennsylvania  boys 


Through  job  instruction  training  meetings  these  West 
Virginia  farmers  are  learning  better  ways  to  instruct 
their  new  help. 


Farmers  have  their  own  way  of  doing  a  job.  When 
they  know  how  to  instruct  their  new  workers,  the 
youth  will  do  a  better  job. 


were  released  from 
school  to  help  neighbor- 
ing farmers  plant  their 
crops. 


The  working  appetite  of  these  New 
Jersey  Negro  Boy  Scouts  was 
amply  satisfied  with  good  food — 
and  plenty  of  it. 


Maryland  boys  are  given  instruction 
in  how  to  plant.  This  is  a  group  of 
the  boys  who  harvested  80  percent 
of  Maryland's  bean  crop. 


PLACEMENT 


County  extension  agents  and  their  assistants 
arrange  for  the  placement  and  supervision  of 
young  workers.  "Would  I  be  willing  to  place  my 
son  or  daughter  on  this  farm?"  is  the  basis  used  by 
many  county  labor  assistants  in  choosing  farms  for 


Alter  a  course  in  farm  work  given  by  the  vocational 
agriculture  teacher,  the  county  agent  has  arranged 
for  the  new  employers  to  meet  "their"  boys  at  the 
school. 


VFV  placements.  Not  all  farmers  have  the  kind 
of  work  youth  can  do.  Sometimes  their  homes 
cannot  properly  accommodate  young  workers. 
Perhaps  the  farm  family  does  not  have  the  extra 
patience  needed.  Guides  to  Successful  Employ- 
ment of  Nonfarm  Youth  in  Wartime  Agriculture 
(U.  S.  Children's  Bur.  Pub.  290,  14  pp.,  illus. 
1943)  served  as  a  guide  to  committees  in  setting 
up  their  own  standards  last  year.  In  several 
States,  local  committees  and  neighborhood  leaders 
helped  the  county  farm  labor  committee  to  select 
suitable  farms.  In  Ohio,  55,450  youth  placements 
were  made  with  a  total  of  527,000  workdays. 

An  example  of  how  well  youngsters  can  fit  in 
when  placed  with  the  right  family  is  found  in  the 
following  comment  made  by  a  Virginia  farmer 
about  a  VFV:  "He  was  unusual  from  the  start, 
and  we  were  'crazy'  about  him.  He  did  every- 
thing he  could  do  and  did  it  very  willingly.  We 
couldn't  have  gotten  along  without  him." 


Day  Hauls 


Good  brakes,  high  sides,  secure  endgates,  seats  when 
possible,  plus  a  careful  drivei*,  help  to  provide  safe 
transportation.  All  trucks  should  be  insured. 


When  jobs  such  as  those  connected  with  vege- 
table gardening  or  small-fruit  harvest  are  close  to 
town,  the  VFV's  live  at  home  and  are  transported 
to  farms  daily  in  school  busses,  trucks,  or  cars. 
Adults,  acting  as  supervisors,  often  accompany  the 
young  workers  while  in  transit  and  in  the  fields. 
Meetings  of  day-haul  groups  with  their  work 
leaders  and  employers  before  going  to  work  have 
proved  valuable  in  preparing  youth  for  the  job. 
Young  people  need  to  know  how  the  job  should 
be  done,  what  the  rest  periods  are,  where  sanitary 
facilities  are  located,  how  to  get  drinking  water, 
what  kind  of  lunch  to  bring,  and  how  wages  will 


Several  hundred  boys  and 
girls  traveled  to  Wis- 
consin cherry  orchards 
in  school  busses. 


With  the  farmer's  helpful  leadership, 
these  Catholic  Youth  Organization 
boys  did  a  good  job  of  weeding 
carrots,  according  to  their  Illinois 
employer. 


Y.W.  C.  A.  and  Y.M.  C.  A.  youth  went 
out  to  work  from  a  camp  sponsored  by 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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be  paid.  When  they  know  these  things,  VFV's 
are  better  prepared  to  satisfy  the  farmer  and  get 
more  satisfaction  from  the  work  themselves.  In 
Idaho  over  22,000  boys  and  girls  worked  on  farms, 
many  being  employed  on  this  day-haul  basis. 


Camps 


Often  the  need  for  youth  labor  is  far  from  the 
source  of  supply.  When  the  local  committee 
decides  that  transporting  youth  from  home  each 
day  is  not  feasible,  a  camp  may  serve.  Before 
establishing  a  camp,  sufficient  work  should  be 
assured  in  the  community  so  that  youth  can  earn 
a  reasonable  amount  of  money.  Adequate  hous- 
ing and  sufficient  supervision  must  be  available  to 
make  the  project  a  success.  Youth  farm-labor 
camps  are  generally  organized  either  directly  by 
the  Extension  Service  or  by  the  Service  in  co- 
operation with  youth-serving  agencies.  Boys  and 
girls  enroll  for  varying  lengths  of  time.  They  are 
housed  in  school  buildings,  recreation  camps,  CCC 
camps,  farm  bureau  or  grange  halls,  or  other 
existing  facilities.  The  Army  has  been  very 
cooperative  in  providing  camp  equipment.  A 
camp  director  is  usually  provided  by  the  Exten- 
sion Service  for  VFV  camps;  supervision  in  the 
fields  is  provided  by  the  farmer.  Experienced 
camp  directors  are  alert  to  the  need  for  maintain- 
ing high  morale  and  a  good  group  spirit.  Programs 
should  be  planned  for  rainy  days.  Good  food, 
well  cooked,  and  a  trip  to  town  on  Saturday  night 
do  much  to  keep  up  good  spirits. 

Camp  groups,  like  day-haul  groups,  need  some 
orientation  and  preparation  before  they  go  to 
work,  as  well  as  while  in  camp.  Movies,  talks  by 
farmers  and  extension  agents,  trips  to  markets  and 


food-processing  plants,  all  help  to  show  youth  the 
importance  of  their  work  to  the  Nation's  war 
effort.  A  breaking-in  period,  rest,  and  good 
supervision,  both  in  camp  and  in  the  fields,  are 
essentia]  in  a  successful  work-camp  program. 
Youth  in  camp  and  day-haul  groups  harvested 
150,000  tons  of  grapes  valued  at  $6,000,000  in 
California. 


Calling  the  roll  and  giving  instructions  about  the  day's 
work  are  important  parts  of  the  day-haul  procedure. 


A  cool  drink  of  water,  or  perhaps  milk,  between  meals, 
and  a  hearty  lunch  with  the  "boss"  make  the  day 
seem  shorter  and  the  work  less  tiring. 


Isn't  it  good  to  get  up  in  the 
morning  after  a  good  night's 
sleep? 


After  working  in  the  fields,  these 
Michigan  campers  enjoy  wash- 
ing up  for  the  evening.  Forty 
thousand  youth  helped  to  har- 
vest Michigan's  crops  in  1943. 


Young  people,  housed  in 
Connecticut  camps, 
helped  to  save  many 
crops  in  the  midst  of 
a  tight  labor  market. 


Becoming  part  of  the  farm  family  is  the  key  to  a 
successful  summer  season  for  city  youth  on  live-in  jobs. 


An  honest  day's  pay  for  an  honest  day's  work,  a 
deserved  pat  on  the  back,  and  eagerness  to  help  the 
boys  make  good,  made  for  satisfaction  on  the  part 
of  these  boys  and  this  Kansas  farmer. 


Live-Ins 

More  than  75,000  boys  and  girls  lived  on  the 
farms  where  they  were  employed  last  summer. 
County  farm  labor  assistants  visit  such  "live-in" 
placements  from  time  to  time  to  make  necessary 
adjustments.  Often  the  young  people  become  as 
much  a  part  of  the  family  as  the  farmer's  own 
sons  and  daughters.  They  join  in  community 
activities  such  as  grange  meetings,  4-H  Clubs, 
square  dances,  and  church  picnics.  When  VFV's 
are  accepted  as  members  of  the  family;  when  their 
religious  needs  are  adequately  provided  for;  when 
abundant  food,  a  clean  room,  and  sympathetic 
supervision  are  supplied,  both  youth  and  farmers 
will  be  satisfied  with  their  live-in  experience.  In 
1943  over  2,500  boys  and  girls  were  placed  on 
live-in  jobs  in  New  York,  600  in  Nevada,  and 
2,000  in  Vermont. 

A  New  York  City  girl,  writing  about  her  ex- 
periences on  a  Vermont  dairy  farm,  said,  "I  have 
a  fine  new  feeling  that  I  am  almost  a  part  of  the 
busy,  happy  home  where  I  live.  With  the  family 
I  despair  at  gray  clouds  during  the  haying  season, 
with  them  I  rejoice  at  the  promising  appearance 
of  the  potato  field.  I  am  learning  to  love  this  new 
life  and  to  be  surer  than  ever  that  I  have  chosen 
well  in  deciding  to  some  day  make  it  my  own." 

SUPERVISION 

Young  people  want  to  work,  and  they  want  to 
make  good.  But  they  need  to  know  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it.  When  farmers  cannot  give 
personal  attention  to  each  person  in  a  group  of 
workers,  they  have  found  it  pays  to  employ  a 


Two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
bushels  of  peaches  were  harvested 
by  VFV's  in  Utah.  In  addition, 
youth  picked  3,400  tons  of  cherries 
and  helped  to  harvest  18,000  acres 
of  sugar  beets. 


Living  with  the  farm  family,  Ne- 
braska youth  had  a  chance  to  learn 
many  farm  jobs  such  as  driving  a 
mower.  They  helped  to  shock 
110,000  acres  of  grain,  valued  at 
$2,000,000. 


Farm  work  can  be  a  good 
builder  of  muscles  when 
youth  are  properly  pre- 
pared for  the  job. 
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supervisor,  or  work  leader.  Studies  show  that 
good  supervision,  whether  by  the  farmer  or  by 
someone  hired  for  the  job,  is  essential  in  making 
the  work  of  young  people  effective.  Last  year 
many  fine  supervisors,  or  work  leaders,  were  found 
among  youth-group  workers,  church  leaders, 
school  officials,  teachers,  athletic  coaches,  and 
Women's  Land  Army  recruits. 

Work  supervisors  for  camp  and  day-haul 
groups  usually  are  paid  by  the  farmer.  They 
may  help  him  by  preparing  the  workers  for  the 
job,  directing  the  work  in  the  way  the  farmer 
wants  it  done,  straightening  out  misunderstand- 
ings between  workers  and  employers  keeping 
work  and  wage  records,  and  helping  youth  to 
protect  their  health  and  safety.  Well-trained 
supervisors  who  organize  groups  and  accompany 
them  to  and  from  work  have  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  effective  use  of  young  workers.  In 
Oregon,  for  example,  youngsters  were  organized 
into  "platoons"  of  about  30  members  with  an 
adult  in  charge.  The  work  of  the  platoons  proved 
to  be  far  more  effective  than  that  done  by  unor- 
ganized groups  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  area. 

Visits  by  the  county  farm  labor  assistant  to 
farms  where  boys  and  girls  are  working  and 
living  in  the  farm  home,  do  much  in  helping  to 
get  the  farmer  and  the  youth  off  to  a  good  start. 
According  to  last  year's  experience,  a  visit  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  placement  often  spells  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure.  By  talking 
with  both  the  farmer  and  the  youth,  a  supervisor 
often  can  straighten  out  misunderstandings  that 
might  have  led  to  difficulty.  Good  supervision 
can  help  to  maintain  morale,  as  well  as  to  encour- 
age good  work  habits  and  teamwork. 


When  work  supervisors  and  other  adults  are  close  at 
hand  they  can  do  the  heavy  jobs  such  as  moving 
ladders  and  lifting  boxes,  thus  making  youth  labor 
more  effective. 


Not  expecting  his  new  workers  to  solve  all  their  prob- 
lems by  themselves,  this  Texas  farmer  is  cfose  at 
hand  to  show  them  how  they  can  do  the  job  most 
efficiently. 


Sugar  for  the  home  and  fighting 
fronts  was  assured  with  the  help 
of  these  youth,  working  in  the 
Colorado  beet  fields. 


Traveling  with  their  family,  these 
4-H  members  were  among  500 
Kentucky  young  people  who 
worked  in  the  Maine  potato  fields 
and  harvested  40,000  barrels. 


Boys  placed  on  live-in 
jobs  in  Rhode  Island 
learned  to  care  for 
cattle  and  sheep. 


SUMMARY 

What  are  the  key  points  in  the  successful  use 
of  youth  for  farm  work?  This  publication  may 
be  summarized  in  terms  of  a  study  of  the  VFV 
made  in  Minnesota,  Vermont,  New  Jersey, 
Maine,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  and  Louisiana  as 
follows : 

1.  A  good  understanding  of  the  program 
by  the  farmers  and  the  young  workers  and 
their  parents  is  the  most  important  point. 

2.  Farmers  accept  youth  for  farm  work 
when  they  are  prepared  in  advance  to  receive 
someone  young  and  inexperienced. 

3.  Clear  understanding  by  youth  of  what 
to  expect  on  the  farm  reduces  turn-over. 

4.  Farmers  appreciate  young  workers  who 
have  had  some  preparation  for  a  few  com- 
mon farm  jobs. 

5.  Analyzing  the  situation  by  matching 
the  VFV  and  the  farm  family,  results  in  success- 
ful placements. 

6.  Frequent  visits  by  supervisors  to  the 
farm  after  placement  and  supervision  of 
groups  in  the  field,  iron  out  many  difficulties. 

7.  Parent  cooperation  in  a  good  VFV 
program  makes  recruiting  easier,  avoids 
difficulties,  and  increases  the  success  of  the 
work. 

Young  workers  do  the  job  best  when  they  feel 
themselves  a  part  of  the  vast  army  of  Victory 
Farm  Volunteers  on  the  farm  front.  As  individ- 
uals they  may  think  that  their  efforts  are  isolated 
and  insignificant,  that  they  count  for  very  little 
in  the  total  war  in  which  we  are  engaged;  but 
seeing  themselves  as  a  part  of  the  total  food- 
production  picture,  they  will  know,  and  can  take 
pride  in  the  knowledge,  that  they  are  doing  their 
share  of  essential  war  work. 


Victory  Farm  Volunteers 

Extension  Farm  Labor  Program 


Harvesting  vitamin-rich  tomatoes  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal jobs  performed  by  VFV's  in  Indiana.  Another 
big  job  was  detasseling  7,160  acres  of  hybrid  seed 
corn. 


/' 


Haying  made  up  a  large  part  of  the  work  done  by 
youth  on  dairy  and  livestock  farms. 


City  youth  joined  rural  youth  in  harvesting  the  record 
crop  of  potatoes  in  Maine  in  1943.      They  picked 
12  1,710,000  barrels. 
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